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ABSTRACT 

This newsletter contains five articles on the 
implications of school choice for minority and disadvantaged 
students. "School Choice: Choices for Whom? Promises and Panaceas, 11 
by Maria Robledo M<.ntecel, discusses some major problems related to 
school choice and vouchers, particularly who would have the choice 
(families or schools), who would pay for transportation, and what 
would "choice" mean for special needs students. "Ethnicity and School 
Performance in Bexar County," by Maria Robledo Montecel and Jose A. 
Cardenas, examines 1993 results of the Texas Assessment of Academic 
Skills (TAAS) in one Texas county and rinds that school district 
performance had very strong negative relationships to percentage of 
Hispanic students and percentage of economically disadvantaged 
students. From these groups 1 perspective, there were no high 
performing districts and therefore, little justification for 
initiating school choice plans. "Rio Grande City: A Case Study in 
TAAS Performance," by Maria Robledo Montecel, Mercedes G. Ra&os, and 
Jose A. Cardenas, describes educational strategies leading to 
dramatic improvements in TAAS scores in a border school district 
whose students are predominantly Mexican American, economically 
disadvantaged, and limited-English-proficient. "In Search of a Label: 
A Commentary on School Choice," by Bradley Scott, suggests that 
"self-initiated public school site selection" or some other label 
replace the confusing term "school choice" to designate strategies 
that promote public school improvement through equitable and 
empowering choice mechanisms for all students. "School Choice: 
Limited Choices for Minority and the Poor," by Roy Lee Johnson, 
reflects on arguments for and against school choice. (SV) 
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School Choice: Choices for Whom ? 

Promises and Panaceas 



Maria "Citca" Robledo Montecet, Ph. IX 



rjERJC 



As legislative sessions draw near, de- 
bates get louder. In Texas, the 74th Session 
of the Legislature convenes in January 1 995 . 
School facilities funding will be a major 
topic due to a court deadline to develop an 
equitable plan by September 1995. In addi- 
tion to facilities funding, school choice will 
most likely surface as one of the major and 
certainly one of the most controversial top- 
ics. What is school choice? Why is choice 
emerging as a serious alternative to the 
state's long-standing approach to public 
education? What are the assumptions and 
expectations that underlie people's percep- 
tions about choice programs? And most 
importantly, can choice deliver what many 
assume or propose it can in improved 
student performance and school account- 
ability? 

Proponents tout school choice as the 
panacea for the ills that currently plague our 
public schools: the apparent inability to 
provide excellent education, the lack of 
responsiveness to parental concerns, and 
the seeming impossibility of changing 
schools from within or from the outside. 
They offer school choice - particularly the 
re-allocation of public education funding 
from local schools to privately funded 
schools - as the way to excellent and re- 
sponsive education. 

Led by John E. Chubb and Terry M. 
Moe. choice advocates argue that all schools 
can be made more effective if they are 
subjected to ^marketplace forces" of com- 
petition. They argue that if schools, like 
businesses, are forced to compete, free mar- 
ket forces will automatically weed out the 
poor performing schools, and the new com- 



petition will raise all schools' levels of per- 
formance. Choice proponents also state that 
when parents can "choose" their children's 
school, parental interest in education will 
increase. A common thread in proponents' 
public relations spin is the proposition that 
economically disadvantaged and minority 
students would be among the major benefi- 
ciaries of choice, as new options which are 
currently beyond their reach would be made 
available to them. To further cement their 
argument, choice proponents underlay their 
argument with an explicit or implicit notion 
that providing public funding to private 
schools is a zero cost option, as money is 
simply shifted from one depository - the 
local public school fund - to the parents. 
They in turn simply transfer funds to another 
school setting of their choice. 

It is a beguiling notion: all American 
students in competiti ve and excellent schools 
that are responsive to parents who can vote 
on their feet by using vouchers to select any 
public or private school of their choice. At 
best, however, school choice is myopic. At 
worst, school choice is a deliberate and 
cynical attempt to create a two-tiered system 
of education - one for the wealthy and one 
for the rest, with scarce public monies being 
siphoned as subsidies for private education. 
From research and experiences to date, the 
following scenario is likely: schools will 
have a choice of students while families a nd 
communities will have fewerchoices. Left 
with fewer choices will be families without 
transportation, without knowledge of how 
schools work, with different language needs, 
without money to supplement a minimum 
Promises and Panaceas - continued on page 13 
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Popularized in the early 1970s by authorThomas Kuhn, "paradigms" are our models 
or patterns of reality, shaped by our understanding and experience into a system of 
rules and assumptions about the world around us. The call for restructuring m 
education* emerging from a profound sense that education is not working for all 
children, requires a transformation in how we see schools, students, and their families, 
If we are to find a new and equitable vision of what education can and should be, new 
lenses are required to change the way we look at schools and the populations in them 
- as demonstrated by our 'Then" and "Now" thinkers below. 



'That is THEN... This is /VCMl 



"Schools must be able to define their 
own missions.., and they cannot do this 
if their student populations are thrust 
upon them by outsiders. They must be 
free to admit as many or asfest 
students as they want, based on 
whatever criteriajhex think relevant. " 
- R. Lowe quoting John E. 
Chubb and Terry M, Moe, 
leading proponents of school 
choice on choice proponents 
position on who the schools 
would be required to admit. 
"The Hollow Promise of 
School Vouchers " Ealsfi 
Choices: Whv School 
Vpnchers Threaten Our 
fihj lrlren's Future . A Special 
Issue nf Rethinking Schools, 
September 1992 



"The virtue of the voucher-funded 
schools that he proposes, Chubb 
asserts, is thai, like private schools 
today, they would be attractive to the 
kinds of kids whose parents are 
'informed*, 'supportive' and 'encour- 
age education/" 

- Jonathan Kozol quoting John 
E. Chubb. "Whittle and the 
Privateers." in The Nation . 
September 1992 



"Our guiding principle in the design 
of a choice system is this: public 
authority must be put to use in 
creating a system that is almost 
entirely beyond the reach of public 
authority.. " 

- David Levine. Robert Lowe. 
Bob Peterson, and Rita 
Tenorio eds. "The School 
Choice Debate." Rethinking 
Schools. Spring 1993 



"If voucher supporters really wanted I 
to promote equity, then they would 
give $10,000 to each child to attend 
the school of their choice. And they 
would force private schools to accept 
all students who apply, based on a 
lottery system, " 

- David Levine, Robert Lowe, 
Bob Peterson, and Rita 
Tenorio eds. "The School 
Choice Debate." Rethinking 
Schools . 
Spring 1993 



" What this nation should be discuss- 
ing is how best to build on this record 
of success and accelerate reform - not 
how to dismantle public education. " 
- Bill Honig. "School Vouch- 
ers: Dangerous Claptrap." 
New York Times . June 29. 
1990 



"It is no coincidence that funding for 
public education is receding as our 
school districts become more populat- 
ed by children of color... It is clear 
that vouchers and choice will be a 
vehicle for those who have the 
mobility and the additional dollars to 
go to the private sector... As a result, 
those who are left behind, those with 
special needs, special challenges, 
different languages, those whom we've 
been failing for generations, will be 
relegated to the back seat of society 
for the rest of their lives. " 

- Warren Furutani, "A Battle 
for the Soul of Public 
Education;' False Choices: 
Whv School Vouchers 
Threaten Our Children^ 
Future . A Special Issue of 
Rethinking Schools . Septenv 
ber 1992 
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Ethnicity and School Performance 
in Bexar County 



Maria "Ctica" Robledo Montecel, PhM. y and Jose A. Cardenas, Ed J). 



ERIC 



School Performance 

How well are our schools doing their 
job? That question today is more important 
than it has ever been. The investment of 
billions of dollars into education, which 
constitutes the biggest business in the coun- 
try, demands accurate information on the 
perf ormance of schools. 

Evaluating schools is an important 
pan of the educational process. Through the 
years educators have used various indica- 
tors for measuring school performance. At 
different times school evaluation has fo- 
cused on different aspects of education. At 
one lime, evaluation was predominantly 
concerned with the quality of inputs into an 
educational system. Suchinputscommonly 
included the preparation and experience of 
school staff, course offerings, instructional 
resources and even the levels of school 
expenditures. At other times, the emphasis 
has been on the quality of the educational 
process, e.g., the relationship between teach- 
er and student. In recent years, the emphasis 
has moved to output measures. Based on the 
premise that the "proof of the pudding is in 
the eating," student performance has be- 
come the primary indicator of the quality of 
schooling. 

The growing number of students en- 
rolled in each level of education has resulted 
in the use of more objective indicators of 
student performance such as standardized 
tests. It is estimated that app-oximately 5 
million standardized tests were adminis- 
tered in American schools in 1 930 and over 
100 million in 1960. Haney, Madaus and 
Lyons ( 1 993) estimate the number of stan- 
dardi zed tests administered in schools during 
the late 1980s to be between 150 and 400 
million per year. Currently, it is likely that 
more than 500 million standardized tests are 
being administered each year in American 
schools. 

Minimum Competency Testing 

One type of test that has become very 
popular is the minimum competency test. 
Central education agencies have developed 
such tests of student performance based on 
the curricular content considered most im- 
portant and mandated by the state. Fol 1 owing 
® r e national trend, the Texas Legislature 



instituted a minimum competency test in 
1 979, the Texas Assessment of Basic Skills 
(TABS). The name was changed in 1985 to 
the Texas Educational Assessment of Min- 
imumSkills(TEAMS).In 1990the TEAMS 
test was changed to the Texas Assessment of 
Academic Skills (TAAS), Included in this 
last change was the phase-in of measure- 
ment in an expanded number of curricular 
areas beyond the language, writing and math 
areas of the original minimum competency 
tests. TheTAAS also includes higherorder 
thinking skills in each curricular area. 

The TAAS is now administered in 
grades 3. 4. 5, 6. 7. 8 and 10 (exit level). 
Since minimum scores are a part of Texas 
graduation requirements, the TAAS tenth 
grade test is re-administered at the eleventh 
and twelfth grade levels for those students 
who fail one or more subjects areas of the 
test. 

District Score Reports 

Performance in the TAAS is reported 
by the Texas Education Agency (TEA ) in a 
variety of ways. Reports include the per- 
centages of students passing (meeting 
minimum criteria established by the State 
Board of Education) in each of the grade 
levels as well as l >mposites of all grade 
levels for each schoJ campusand district in 
the State. TEA reports commonly present 
separate data for various ethnic and socio- 
economic groups. 

These disaggregated data, broken 
down by campus and student classifica- 
tions, usually provide a much different 
picture of school performance than compos- 
ite data. Average student performance data 
for an entire school or district are frequently 
interpreted as evidence of successful or un- 
successful performance on the basis of a 
si ngle number, without consideration of the 
variation in student performance included 
in that single score. The disaggregating of 
the data may show that certain students, or 
certain types of students, may be performing 
at a high level, while other students, or types 
of students, may be performing deplorably. 

Ethnicity and District Performance 

For many years the authors of this 
paper have contended that children from 



ethnic minorities and economically disad- 
vantaged homes have been poorly served by 
the educational system. This contention has 
been substantiated by recent information 
available from TEA. 

Texas has a long history of irrespon- 
sibility in the funding of its educational 
system. For several decades, the State has 
ranked between 35th and 40th nationally in 
expenditures per pupil. In recent years, the 
Legislature has failed to provide full fund- 
ing for the state educational program, 
resulting in severe shortfalls for districts 
enrolling large numbers of students in at- 
risk categories. The twenty-five year history 
of financial disparities and the unavailabil- 
ity of funds in low wealth districts have 
perpetuated the practice of providing the 
least program funds for the students who 
need them the most. Currently, the Texas 
Education Agency is involved in litigation, 
adamantly defending its long tradition of 
elitist education, providing adequate pro- 
grams mostly for privileged students in 
privileged school districts. 

While fundingquestions are debated, 
the lack of equity and adequacy of funding 
is exacerbated by an increase in the number 
of students from atypical populations. White 
students now comprise only 48# of the 
school population in Texas (Snapshot *93). 
According to recently released information 
from TEA, an estimated 48% (1,077,417 
students) are now participating in the free/ 
reduced price lunch program during the 
current school year {Texas Education News, 
March 14, 1994) 

A recently released five-year study by 
TEA documents the inadequacies of school 
programs for those students whom the sys- 
tem has had the most difficulty in teaching. 
This evaluation (Impact of Educational 
Reform on Students At Risk In Texas, TEA, 
1994) cites a number of findings which 
question the desire and/or ability of school 
systems to provide adequate educational 
opportunities for students in at-risk situa- 
tions. The following contribute to the poor 
performance of minority and poor students 
in Texas schools: 

• Blaming the victim - School systems 

and school personnel still perceive 
Ethnicity and School - continued on pa%e 10 
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Rio Grande City: 

A Case Study in TAAS Performance 



Maria Huat"RobledoMo^ceU Ph D., Mercedes (i. Ramos, M,A\, and Jose A. CardenM, Ed.D. 



The results of minimum competency 
testing in Texas have been more than disap- 
pointing. More than a year ago, in the 
Spring 1993 administration of the Texas 
Assessment of Academic Skills (TAAS) 
test, only 46.3% of all Texas students met 
the state minimum performance standards. 
The disaggregation of these data presents an 
even more dismal picture. Only 24.8% of 
African American students, 29.8% of His- 
panic students and 28.2% of economically 
disadvantaged students met the minimum 
requirements measured by the TAAS. 

At that time, the Rio Grande City 
school district's performance in the spring 
1 993 administration of the TAAS was con- 
sistent with state findings. Less than 207r 
(19.5%) of the students met the minimum 
standards. Since almost all of the district's 
students are Hispanic, the percentage of 
Hispanics passing the TAAS ( 19.37c) was 
almost identical to the percentage passing 
for all students. 

Rio Grande City is located in Stan- 
County on the Mexican border. Its school 
districtis not small by Texas standards, with 
7,516 students enrolled. It has a four-year 
high school, three middle schools, four ele- 
mentary schools and an early childhood 



center. The student population has two 
salient characteristics: over 99% of the stu- 
dent body is Mexican American with limited 
English language proficiency, and most of 
the students come from economically dis- 
advantaged homes (85%). 

Superintendent Ruben S£enz was just 
as disappointed in the student performance 
as any other Texas educator. However, 
rather than rationalizing the poor perfor- 
mance on the great number of students in 
the district who aredeemed most difficult to 
teach, i.e. minorities, limited-English-pro- 
ficient, and economically disadvantaged, 
he initiated a program of instructional activ- 
ities to adapt to the characteristics of the 
district's students. Since so many of the 
students were lirnited-English-proficient, he 
focused on the improvementof the district's 
Bilingual Education Program. The exten- 
sive numberand proportion of economically 
disadvantaged students demanded exten- 
sive enrichment experiences for these 
students. 

Superintendent Sdenz mobilized the 
school district and called upon school dis- 
trict personnel as well as external agencies 
to join in the effort. Intercultural Develop- 
ment Research Association (IDRA) was 
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Figure 1: 

Rio Grande City CISD 
TAAS-District-Grade 10 
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called upon to provide district-wide assis- 
tance for all eleven campuses, including 
early childhood, elementary, middle school 
and high school. 

IDRA assistance at the high school 
level focused on the teaching of reading at 
the tenth grade level. With help from the 
central office and the campus administra- 
tion, IDRA consultants formed a task force 
which developed a strategy with four major 
components for reading improvement: 

• Component One - Training of both 
new and experienced staff in new 
ways of teaching reading at the tenth 
grade level. 

• Component Two - Development and 
implementation of an extensive mon- 
itoring and evaluation procedure for 
determining the implementation of the 
innovative program and changes in 
student performance. 

• Component Three -Continued focus 
on the role of the task force in the 
development and implementation of 
strategies and the involvement of 
teachers from other disciplines'^ the 
program. 

• Component Four - Development of 
a resource guide to be used by Rio 
Grande City school staff in the en- 
hancement of reading skills. 

High school principal Roel Smith, his 
faculty and students made an extraordinary 
commitment to their "Ingredients for Suc- 
cess' effort. The six ingredients pursued 
during the school year consisted of the fol- 
lowing: 

1 . Project TAAS Workshops: Identi- 
fication of students in need of 
assistance* a concerted effort by 
their teachers and the use of field 
and practice tests. 

2. Reading is Success (RIS) Strate- 
gies: W ays to acquire meaning from 
text and develop a love for read- 
ing. 

3. Project Pathways: Lessons and 
techniques developed for the Tex- 
as Education Agency (TEA) b\ 

Rio Grande City • continued on pavi ? 
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Rio Grande City • continued from pave 4 

IDRA and i mplemented by a eon- 
sortium of professional 
organizations. 

4. Schedule Reorganization: The use 
of an eight period framework with 
a 2-hour English- as-a-Second-Lan- 
guage (ESL) block and built-in 
math tutorials. 

5. Other efforts: Prescriptive writing, 
time on task organization, TaAS 
test awareness, and special incen- 
tives for students. 

6. The Four Cs: A strong effor* char- 
acterized by cooperation, 
collaboration, commitment and 
credibility. 

This intensive effort for the improve- 
ment of instruction and learning at the tenth 
grade level paid huge dividends as evi- 
denced by TAAS performance. Figure 1 on 
page 4 shows the number of students meet- 
ing TAAS standards jumped from 3 1 % of 
the tenth graders in Spring 1993 to 60 c /r in 
Spring 1994. 

The improvement in reading perfor- 
mance was matched by similar dramatic 
improvements in other areas of the TAAS; 
Mathematics increased from 21 % to 547c: 
Writing from 417c to 687c. 

The percentage of students meeting 
the minimum requirements in all subtests of 
the TAAS increased threefold, from 1 37o of 
the tenth graders to 427c. 



Figure 2: 

Rio Grande City CISD 
TAAS-District-Grade 10 
Limited-Engush-Proficient Students 
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TAAS performance in Figure 2 
showed a similar increase for limited-En- 
glish-proficient (LEP) students as a result of 
the pilot program. In the one-year period, 
the percentage passing Reading increased 
from 1 27c to 357c; Mathematics from 67c to 
337c; Writing from 177c to 407c. The per- 
centage of LEP tenth grade students passing 
all three of the tests increased from 27c in 
1993 to 197c in 1994. 



Figure 3: 

Rio Grande City CISD 
TAAS } 94-State/District-Grade 10 
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The performance of Rio Grande City 
students compares favorably with state data 
for similar populations in the Spring 1994 
administration of the TAAS. Figure 3 com- 
pares the performance ,f Rio Grande City 
tenth graders with the performance of all 
Hispanic tenth graders in the state; Rio 
Grande City tenth graders with all econom- 
ically disadvantaged in the state; and Rio 
Grande City LEP tenth graders with all LEP 
tenth graders in the state. 

Although the percentage of the stu- 
dents still not performing satisfactorily on 
the TAAS indicates that there is still much to 
be accomplished, a concerted effort charac- 
terized by enthusiasm and innovation can 
produce a proportionate improvement in 
school performance. 

Equally important is the finding that 
affirms that all students can learn through 
appropriate instruction. The students of Rio 
Grande City schools, whoare predominant- 
ly Mexican American, limited-English 
proficient and economically disadvantaged 
have succeeded because of administrative 
leadership, school effort and the belief thai 
they can - and will - learn. 

Maria Robledo Montecel is Executive Director 
of IDRA. Mercedes G. Ramos is an Education 
Associate in the IDRA Division of Training and 
Technical Assistance. Jose A. Cdrdenas is the 
founder and Director Emeritus of IDRA. . 
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In Search of a Label: 

A Commentary on School Choice 



Bradley Scotu MA* 



There is no doubt that our public 
schools are in a great state of flux and 
change. The forces and factors which 
affect public schools almost seem to take j 
onalifeoftheirown. On every hand and 
at every tum we are perplexed to know j 
what to do to make schools better and to 
cause them to work better for all children 
regardless of race, color, sex, national ori- 
gin, and/or economic circumstance. Many 
suggestions, solutions and recommendations 
have been proffered. In recent years, few, if 
any, have received more attention and pub- 
lic debate than the issue of school choice. 
What is it? Is it working? Can it work? Is 
it good? Is it bad? Is it the magic bullet? Is 
it fair? Is it a "smoke-screen?" Is it legal? 
Is it equitable? The debate and dialogue go 
on. 

The issue of school choice has be- 
come multi-faceted, complex, and, for many, 
generally confusing. My attempt here is not 
to add to theconfusion, but to offer a way of 
identifying and separating "school choice" 
from everything that is being called "school 
choice " then calling it something else. 

The notion of school choice is not 
new. Ruth Randall, former Commissioner 
of Education for the State 'of Minnesota, 
commented in 1989: 

Choice existed a I ready. ' ' Peop I e ha ve to 
go school, hut people with money do not 
have to go to any particular school or 
district. People have always had a choice 
if they had money... " 

Similarly, choice for those families 
who do not have money is not a new con- 
cept, nor is it new in its efforts to desegregate 
schools or to make schools more responsive 
to different learners. Mary Anne Raywid 
(Estes, 1990) noted: 

In the past there have been some system- 
atic differences between [alternative 
schools and magnet schools as I types of 
schools of choice. Alternatives, for ex- 
ample, began in the 1960s, almost entirely 
as single programs within a district es- 
tablished for the purpose of responding 
to the interests and needs of a particular 
group of students, teachers, and parents. 
Magnets began in the 1970s (a) to pro- 
vide several schools of choice within 




districts, 
to establish a 
voluntary* school 
tion. " 



rs 
I 



<^ and(b) 
means for 
desegrega- 



She also notes that, "...increasingly, 
however, the terms Alternative Schools and 
Magnet Schools, have been used inter- 
changeably, and the two types of programs 
have come increasingly to borrow from one 
another." Well, that's not the half of it. The 
term "school choice" has evolved and has 
come to stand for any and everything from 
soup to nuts. 

According to Ruth Randall and Keith 
Geiger (1991), choice programs come in 
many shapes and sizes. There are alterna- 
tive programs which are aimed at, and 
designed to help, students for whom tradi- 
tional education' 3 ! approaches just do not 
seem to work, niere are districts imple- 
menting school desegregation plans which 
have as apart of what they offer, "controlled 
choice" or limited open enrollment plans. 
There aredistricts which have teacher-initi- 
ated schools, or "schools within schools" 
which are designed by teachers and offer a 
choice to parents and students. There are 
states which have implemented open enroll- 
ment plans to allow parents and students 
unrestricted movement between school dis- 
tricts rather than simply within districts. 
Even though it should not be the case, in 
some desegregated settings, choice has be- 
come p vay of creating predominantly White 
school settings in predominantly minority 
districts. Choice has also created White 
flight as White students choose to attend 
certain schools leaving a higher concentra- 
tion of minority students in the sending 
schools. 

Beyond these efforts, recent educa- 
tional history ( starting with the early 1 980s) 
saw the term "choice" being used to couch 
thepushfortuitiontax credits and vouchers. 
The goal and design of these was to shift tax 



dollars to private school sat the expense of 
public education. Randall and Geiger 
(1991) also point out that some politi- 
cal leaders have used choice as a way 
of telling schools that they needed to 
do more with less. By touting choice as 
the desirable goal, these politicians can 
deny revenues for the maintenance of some 
schools (presumably less effective schools) 
while other schools get more revenues be- 
cause of their increased student populations 
(students want to go to the more effective 
schools). Fewer, but more effective schools 
will save money - or so the thinking goes - 
by doing what they do for more students in 
fewer schools in more efficient ways. This 
latter point also applies to those instances 
where states have implemented choice pi ans 
as a way of indirectly consolidating rural 
districts by not providing funding to en- 
hance the quality of school programs in 
schools losing students to other districts, or 
providing transportation for students wish- 
ing to transfer to other districts. 

Additionally, according to Randall 
and Geiger ( 1 99 1 ), "no state choice legisla- 
tion now in place authorizes funds to ensure 
the creation and maintenance of parent in- 
formation. Without such centers, how can 
parents be expected to make i ntelligent choic- 
es?" In truth, without knowledge and access 
to information about what is available, even 
though "choice" opportunities may exist, 
how much choice is there really, if parents 
and students do not know what is available 
and to what they have access? 

It seems as though choice has come to 
mean everything and anyu that people 
and their special interests » 5 >o do for, in 
and to public schools anc • «<> uildren who 
attend them. It is time to ^ *nd take stock 
of what real school choice is, and then find 
another label for it so that it won't continue 
to be mixed up with and misidentified as 
something it clearly is not. 

Magnet schools are and have been an 
effective strategy to bring about some de- 
gree of voluntary desegregation in those 
districts involved in meeting such require- 
ments. There is also some merit in the 
method of desegregation generally referred 
to as "controlled choice." It is unfortunate 

In Search for a Label- continued on pane 
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In Search of a I Abel • < onttnued from pant' () 
that this method is so called, since it can 
easily be contused with everything else that 
is referred to as choice. 

In "controlled choice" as a method of 
desegregation, the determining criterion for 
admittance includes a parent's and a stu- 
dent's decision to seek admittance to a 
particular school or program so long as the 
student's presence in that school or program 
does not upset the racial balance and space. 
This method also has as accompanying pieces 
such important elements as transportation, 
funding of various kinds to support the 
student's presence in the school or program, 
and ways of involving parents in their child 1 s 
life in that school or program. These types 
of schools or programs have been compar- 
atively successful within districts, and also 
in some instances where metropolitan plans 
involving several districts are concerned. It 
is not known whether such a strategy can be 
effective at a statewide level. 

Minnesota is the one state which has 
enough of a history in open enrollment to 
report findings on majority and minority 
students under such a system. A study 
presented to the Minnesota House of Repre- 
sentatives revealed that African American 
and Asian students " . . .have disproportion- 
ately low participation in theopen enrollment 
program" (Malone, MikeetaL 1993). That 
same study suggests that open enrollment is 
even encouraging White tlight in Minneso- 
ta* s metropolitan areas. Because these 
findings run counter to the goals of desegre- 
gation, it is very doubtful that statewide 
choice is a viable option as a strategy to 
support desegregation and school equity. 

We need a new term for "controlled 
choice" so that when the strategy is applied 
the results will not be confused with alter- 
native schools, open enrollment, tuition tax 
credits, vouchers and the like. We are 
searching for a new term, an appropriate 
label that will capture that for which magnet 
schools and other desegregation strategies 
allow. An awkward, but useful term forour 
purposes here will be "self-initiated school 
site selection/' Whatever the term finally 
comes to be, it will probably also embrace 
the criteria which the National Education 
Association created for developing and im- 
plementing "cho*ce*' plans. These 
self-initiated public school site selection 
strategies will need to: 

• be clear in their purpose andintended 
outcomes before they are undertaken: 

• be designed to improve the quality of 
instructional and educational pro- 



grams in the schools implementing 
such strategies: 

promote equal educational opportu- 
nity and equity for all students, and 
operate in ways that facilitate better 
racial, ethnic, gender, and socio-eco- 
nomic balance in schools: 
be legal, constitutional, and in full 
compliance with court decisions and 
with federal, state, and local man- 
dates; 

provide adequate resources to ensure 
quality education programs forevery 
student; 

strengthen decentralization and local 
control, as well as public accountabil- 
ity over schools; 

in no way lead to the privatization of 
the public schools: 
strengthen collaboration and cooper- 
ati .'e efforts within and among the 
participating schools: 
be based upon the needs and inputs of 
students, parents, the school staff, and 
the community at large: 
provide adequate financial assistance 
to enable all students to have trans- 
portation access to the site they select; 
provide the resources and informa- 
tion necessary to ensure that every 
parent understands and is able to gain 
access to the options available; 
truly empower parents, educators, and 
others in the community in the quest 
for improved community-based 
schools and the possibilities of equi- 
table educational opportunity and 
comparable outcomes for all children 
regardless of race, sex, national ori- 
gin, or economic circumstance; and 
carefully spell out the roles and re- 
sponsibilities of officials, parents. 



educators and the community in the 
development, implementation, and 
evaluation of any self-initiated site 
selection strategy. 

We are in search of such a term. 
Given the foregoing discussion, we do not 
believe that "choice*" is an appropriate con- 
cept or term; it carries too much unnecessary 
baggage and misguided thinking. While the 
term "controlled choice'* captures an appro- 
priateconcept for school desegregation, we 
feel its similarity to the former places it in 
jeopardy of being misunderstood, becom- 
ing political, and generally weighed down 
by association. We would welcome any 
suggestions from you. 

Resources 

Clinchy, Evans. (1989) Planning for Schools of 
Choice: Achieving Equity and Excel- 
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eds. (1990). Magnet Schools: Recent 
Developments and Perspectives. Morgan 
Printing and Publishing, Inc. Austin, TX. 

Malone, Mike, Joe Nathan, & Darryl Sedio. 
(1993). Facts, Figures, and Faces: A 
Look at Minnesota 's School Choice Pro- 
grams. University of Minnesota, Center 
for School Change, Hubert H. Humphrey 
Institute of Public Affairs. Minneapolis, 
MN. 

Randall, Ruth & Keith Geiger. (1991). School 
Choice: Issues and Answers. National 
Educational Service. Bloomington, IN. 

Bradley Scott is a Senior Associate with IDRA 
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Assistance Center - South Central Collabora- 
tive. 



" 6 Choice' is not a reform - it is an abandonment 
of American children and teachers 
WHO rely on our public systems for education 

AND JOB OPPORTUNITIES. CONTRARY TO CLAIMS, 
THE SCHOOL CHOICE PROPOSAL WILL BE DEVASTATING 
FOR URBAN, MINORITY, AND POOR STUDENTS 
WHO DESPERATELY 
NEED QUALITY EDUCATION. " 

- Maxine Walters 
u The School Choice Debate. " 
Ret hinking Schools. Spring 1993 
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School Choice: 

Limited Choices for Minority and the Poor 

In September 1958. 1 entered the first grade of a segregated elementary school in a small 
rural town in the southwest corner of Arkansas. The area in which I resided was aptly called the 
"Ark-La-Tex" because o "its proximity to both the state boundaries of Louisiana and Texas. Born 
in 1952 as the twelfth child of hard working and loving parents of African-American descent, 1 
entered school with little or no knowledge that I was supposed to have a choice of schools in which 
toattend. Actually, due to circumstances beyond my control, I had nochoiceof schools-my race, 
the income level of my parents, the geographic location in which I lived were some factors which 
determined which school 1 would attend. More importantly, the defiance of state and local 
educational systems to issues of equal access and opportunity, and other societal factors served 
to limit, if not nullify, any alternative to choosing a school other than the one designated. 

Nearly 36 years later, I wonder whether parents and children from minority and low-income backgrounds have a "rear choice 
of school in spite of all the attention surrounding the concept of school choice. My impression is that not much has really changed. 

Just two years after my birth, the landmark U.S. Supreme Court case of Brown v. Board of Education ( 1954) declared that the 
doctrine of "separate but equal" access to educational facilities and opportunities was unconstitutional. The overturn of the Plessy v. 
Ferguson case ( 1 896) which had earlier established the doctrine of separate but equal education paved the way for the choice-based 
desegregation of schools to achieve racial balance. In 1 955 the U.S. Supreme Court, commenting upon the initial Brown v. Board of 
Education case, declared that equal access and equal opportunity for education should be carried out with all deliberate speed. Despite 
the court case, schools in the South, and in Arkansas where I lived, remained segregated for many more years. One year before 1 was 
to enter school for the first time, in September, 1 957. the governor of Arkansas challenged the right of African-American parents to 
enroll their children in the school of their choice {Little Rock Central High School) by calling out the state national guard. Only after 
intervention from the President of the United States were the small number of African- American students allowed to attend the school 
of choice, and not without a further array of obstacles. 

Not until after the passage of the Civil Rights Act of 1 964 was there any effort or movement in the desegregation of schools in 
the South, particularly in my hometown. Not long after the passage of the Civil Rights Act (approximately during the 1 964-65 school 
year), an African- American activist-preacher in my hometown enrolled his two sons in a previous all-White school as an exercise of 
his right to choose a school for his children. Needless to say. the school that 1 attended remained segregated as no White parent chose 
to send their child to our school. With the graduation of the minister' s youngest son in May 1 969, the previously desegregated school 
returned to a segregated all-White school. 

Personally, my own opportunity to choose the school of my choice did not come until my senior year in the 1 969-70 school year. 
During my sophomore and junior years in high school, I, along with a small number of other African-American students, had attended 
selected advanced classes at the desegregated school; however, 1 really didn't have much to do with the decision. One week prior to 
the beginning of school. I. along with other African- American males who had practiced football during the heat of the summer, were 
faced with deciding to ( 1 ) attend the White school and play football or (2) return to our segregated school and forfeit football. Forthose 
of us who were seniors, the decision was to return to our segregated school to become the last graduating class. Beginning the 1 970- 
71 school year, the town's schools were desegregated. 

My most recent experiences with choosing a school of attendance involves the schooling of my own children. As any parent, I 
would like to believe that my wife and I have the right to send our children to the school or schools of our choice. But again we are 
faced with some of the same old obstacles that I faced so long ago. Decisions about where my children will attend school are again 
tempered by such issues as the neighborhood where we live, our income level, and a number of other issues. 

As I look at the reality of school choice today, I see little difference in the real opportunities for parents and students of poor and 
minority backgrounds to select a school of choice. School choice or the right of parents to select the schools that their children attend 
are not a new phenomenon, particularly when the cost of schooling is at the parents' expense. It would be downright un-American to 
say or believe that we do not have the freedom of choice for anything. But in the final analysis, school choice plans continue to provide 
choices for more affluent parents and students. 

The rationale for public policies supporting school choice are vast. Traditionally, the rationale for the public support of school 
choice has included: (1 ) to allow parents tosendtheirchildren to schools which reflect their religious beliefs, (2) to desegregate schools 
to achieve racial balance, ( 3 ) to allow parents to select schools based on quality and effectiveness, and (4) to preserve unique and distinct 
elements of various cultural and linguistic groups. 

With growing concerns about the quality of public school education and the need to restructure schools, the issue of school choice. 

Limited Choices • continued on pavt C/ 
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Umited Choices - continued from page 8 

though controversial, has gained momentum as a strategy for school reform. More recently, however, there has been a growing demand 
that alternatives to public schools be supported partially or fully with public funds. Proponents of school choice argue that: (a) parents 
will be able to choose which schools their children will attend and what services their children will receive; (b) competitive principles 
of the free market will increase the quality of schools by weeding out ineffective schools- (c) low-income and minority families will 
be able to attend better schools of their choice; and (d) parent involvement in their child's education will increase. Opponents of school 
choice have argued that: ( a ) onl y children of more affluent parents will benefit while children of lo w-i ncome and minority students will 
not benefit; ( b) claims that market forces will improve the quality of education are unfounded; (c) issues of distance and transportation 
will be barriers to low-income and minority students; and (d) choice programs discriminate against low-income and minority parents 
who may be less informed about how the educational system works. 

As 1 look back and see how little things have changed over the years, I cannot help but wonder whether school choice in its many 
forms is the panacea its advocates claim it to be for improving the quality of educational systems for our children. There is little or 
no disagreement with the general concept that parents should be able to select the school of choice for their children; however, there 
is much disagreement as to whether public funds should be utilized to pay for private schooling. Additionally, there are several questions 
regarding school choice that remain unanswered: What are the effects of school choice? Do parents and students really have a choice 
of schools? Will school choice benefit parents and students, particularly those who are poor and minority? What support mechanisms 
( i .e transportation, etc. ) have been established to facilitate the implementation of choice plans? These questions are as relevant today 
as when they were first posed 30 years ago with the passage of the Civil Rights Act of 1964. 

O ov Lee Johnson creates and manages reserac h design projects as part of the IDRA Division of Research and Evaluation. 
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Ethnicity and School • continued from paw 3 
minority and economically disadvantaged 
students in negative terms. The eval - 
uation report noted that in determining 
risk status, educators focus on the 
characteristics of the students, rather 
than on inadequacies of the educa- 
tional system. 
• Not enough assistance offered ~ Pre- 
viously enacted educational reform 
legislation, such as House Bill 72 in 
1 984 f proved to be counterproductive 
for students in at-risk situations. Ex- 
clusion of poor performing students 
from co-curricular activities, estab- 
lishing minimum number of days of 
school attendance and the denial of 
driver licenses to school dropouts 
turned out to be at best dysfunctional, 
at worst, counterproductive. The study 
concluded that raising student perfor- 
mance standards without providing 
additional and better assistance for 
students to meet those standards re- 
sulted only in more frustration and 
failure. 



Missing the target on assistance - 
Analyses of available student assis- 
tance in meeting higher standards 
revealed the following: 1 ) no infor- 
mation was available on the need for 
or provision of assistance for half of 
the students dropping out of school; 
2) for the half of the students drop- 
ping out of school where information 
was available, 65% had received no 
support services prior to dropping out 
of school; 3) where assistance was 
provided, usually at the twelfth grade 
when the student was unable to meet 
the required TAAS score for gradua- 
tion, it proved to be too little, too late. 
It is therefore not surprising that the 
study concluded that students in need 
of help did not profit from school 
assistance. 

Missing the \arget on identification - 
the TEA research report concludes 
that Texas schools are doing a poor 
job in the identification ot at-risk stu- 
dents and are not providing the support 
services that might prevent them from 



dropping out. (Texas Education News* 
February 21, 1994) 
• Making assignment errors -The study 
points out that school systems refuse 
to assign their best staff to students 
whose performance indicate the need 
for most assistance. 

Data Analysis 

TAAS data collected by TEA provide 
an opportunity to determine the effect of 
educational inadequacies for ethnic minor- 
ities on a district by district basis. 

The following analyses arc based on 
data provided by TEA in its publications, 
Snapshot '93: 1992-93 School District Pro- 
files andSpecial Supplement, Snapshot '93: 
1992-93 School District Profiles. Enroll- 
ment and test information are for comparable 
end-of-year periods in Spring, 1993. 

Disaggregated data are provided for 
the following groups: White - students re- 
ported as White, non-Hispanic: African 
American - students reported as African 
American; Hispanic - students reported as 

Ethnicity and School - continued on page 11 



Table 1: 

Bexar County, Texas-All Grades 

% Passing-Spring 1993 TAAS Administration 



District 


Total 


White 


African 
American 


Hispanic 


Other 


Economic 
Disadvantage 


Alamo Hts 


70.5 


81.7 


2i 


38.6 


NA 


37.9 


East Central 


41.9 


47.2 


31.7 


37.2 


">"> i 


30.5 


Edgewood 


21 .2 


35.3 


12.7 


21.2 


20.0 


20.7 


Ft. Sam Houston 


44.6 


59.6 


26.4 


36.1 


40.0 


44.1 


Harlandale 


22.4 


33.5 


26.7 


21.3 


16.7 


19.6 


Judson 


52.8 


63.4 


33.9 


43.0 


61.3 


36.6 


Lackland AFB 


64.2 


71.3 


38.7 


63.2 


85.7 


58.8 


North East 


56.8 


67.2 


32.1 


40.0 


60.5 


34.1 


Northside 


48.9 


63.7 


33.6 


36.8 


64.4 


32.2 


Randolph AFB 


66.0 


69.8 


60.0 


41.7 


76.9 


57.6 


San Antonio 


21.4 


38.3 


16.5 


20.9 


27.8 


19.5 


Somerset 


26.7 


37.8 


na 


21.8 


N-\ 


19.2 


South San Antonio 


27.7 


56.8 


33.3 


26.1 


40.0 


25.1 


Souths !di : 


27.6 


40.5 


NA 


24.7 




26.2 


SOITHWEST 


25.3 


51.2 


24.3 


20.3 


40.0 


18.4 


Texas Totals 


46.3 


61.8 


24.8 


29.8 


61.4 


28.2 



NA = less than 5 students 

Some of the 15 districts enroll students in year-round programs 
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H ispanic: Other -xiudcnts reported as Asian 
and Native American: Economically Disad- 
vantaged -studentseligible forparticipation 
in the National School Lunch and Child 
Nutrition Program or other public assis- 
tance. 

Bexar County Analysis 

Bexar Countv contains 15 indepen- 
dent school districts which include three 
militarydistrictsand 12otherdistricts rang- 
ing in wealth from op-, of the poorest to one 
of the richest in the State. Thethree military 
districts are extremely small (although not 
necessarily by Texas standards), four of the 
districts are close to the optimum size of 
15,(X)0 students, and three of the districts 
areamongthe 15 largestintheState. Minor- 
ity student enrollments range from a low of 
28% in one district to a high of 98% in 
another. The percentage of economically 
disadvantaged students varies from 21.5% 
in one district to 90.5% in another. The 
percentage of students passing the TAAS 
test in the 1993 administration varies from 
2 1 .4% of ail students inone district to 70.5% 
in another. 

Ethnicity and economic class are not 
independent of each other. The percentage 
of Hispanic students in the 15 school dis- 
tricts (Hispanic is by far the largest ethnic 
group in Bexar County ) and the percentage 
of economically disadvantaged studentshave 
apositivecorrelationof+.943. Ontheother 
hand, percentage White and percentage eco- 
nomically disadvantaged students have a 
similar negative correlation of -.939. 

The table on page 10 provides the 
percentage of all students (Total) passing 
the TAAS in all grade levels in the Spring 
1 993 administration of the test, the percent- 
age of White, African American, Hispanic 
and other ethnic group ( not included in the 
previous three categories) passing the TAAS 
in all grade levels, and the percentage of 
economically disadvantaged students pass- 
ing the TAAS in all grade levels. 

TAAS Performance 

in Bexar County Districts 

Overall performance at all grade lev- 
els of the TAAS is generally low for all 
districts in Bexar County. Ten of the fifteen 
districts have passing rates for all students at 
below 50%. Percent passing ranges from a 
low of 21.2% (Edgewood) to a high of 
70.5% (Alamo Heights). In seven of the 
fifteen districts the passing rate was less 
rn ^vian28%. 

ML 



Table 2: 

Coefficients of Correlation 
TAAS, Ethnicity and 
Economically Disadvantaged 





% White 


% African 
American 


% Hispanic 


% Other 


% Economic 

DlSADVANTAdF 


% Passing 
TAAS 


+ .958 


+ .439 


-.916 


+ .774 


- .902 


% Whitf. 




+ .486 


- .963 


+ .775 


-.939 


% African 
American 






-.702 


+ .699 


- .592 


% Hispanic 








-.858 


+ .943 


% Othf.r 










- .760 



There are extensive disparities in the 
passing rates between White, non-Hispanic 
students and minority and economically dis- 
advantaged students. Passing rates are 
consistently higher for White students than 
for African Americans. This disparity is 
3.68 times higher in one district (Alamo 
Heights). 

Passing rates are consistently higher 
for White students than Hispanic students. 
The disparity is 2.52 times higher in one 
district (Southwest). 

Economically disadvantaged students 
performed as poorly as minority students. 
In only one district (Randolph AFB) did 
more than one-half of the economically dis- 
advantaged students pass the TAAS. With 
the exception of the three military districts, 
economically disadvantaged students had 
passing rates ranging from a low of 1 8.4% 
(Southwest) to a high of 37.9 (Alamo 
Heights). 

Minority student performance was 
deplorable, except in the three military dis- 
tricts. With the exception of the three military 
districts, African American student passage 
of the TAAS ranged from a low of 12.7% 
(Edgewood) to a high of 33.9% (Judson). 
With the exception of the three military 
districts, the percentage of Hispanic stu- 
dents passing the TAAS ranged from a low 
of 20.3% (Southwest) to a high of 43% 
(Judson). 



Bexar County Correlations 

Table 2 presents the correlations 
among the variables, Correlations are al- 
ways relative to the situation under which 
they are obtained, and the size of the corre- 
lation does not represent any absolute value. 
However, they do indicate the magnitude of 
the relationship between two variables. A 
perfect correl ation ( 1 .00) i ndicates a perfect 
relationship between two variables. Corre- 
lations in the .80s and .90s are deemed as 
very strong relationships. Correlations in 
the .10s and .20s are considered weak rela- 
tionships. Positive correlations (+) indicate 
positive relationships; negativecorrelations 
(-) indicate inverse relationships. 

Interpretation of Relationships 

Test Performance 

% Passing / % White: + .958 

The very strong positive relationship 
between these two variables indicates that, 
to a great extent, the performance of a dis- 
trict in the TAAS is indicative of the 
percentage of White students enrolled in 
that district. Districts with high percentages 
of White students consistently outperform 
districts with low percentages of White stu- 
dents. 

% Passing 1% African American: 
+ .439 

Ethnicity and School - continued on page 12 
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There is a mild positive relationship 
between the performance of African Amer- 
ican students and their percentage in adistrict. 
There is a mild tendency for African Amer- 
ican students to perform better in districts 
with higher concentrations of African Amer- 
ican students. 

% Passing / % Hispanic: - .916 

The very strong negative correlation 
between these two variables indicates that 
district performance in the TAAS is inverse- 
ly proportional to the percentage of Hispanics 
in the district. 

c /c Passing / % Other: + .774 
The strong positive relationship indi- 
cates that district performance i n the TAAS 
is proportional to the percentage of other 
minority students in the district. This im- 
pact is minimal, since only 2.65 1 students, 
less than 2 c x of the county student popula- 
tion, were reported in this category. 

% Passing / % Economically 
Disadvantaged: - .902 

The very strong relationship between 
these two variables indicates that district 
performance in the TAAS is inversely pro- 
portional to the percentage of economically 
disadvantaged students in the district. 

Demographic Patterns 

There is a medium strength relation- 
ship between the percentage of White and 
African American students in the district^ 
( +.4X6), This relationship is not necessarily 
indicative of a high level of race integration, 
since African Americans could have a high 
level of segregation among schools within 
the specific districts. 

The very strong negative relationship 
(-.963) indicates extensive segregation of 
Hispanic students among school districts in 
BexarCounty, 

The very strong negative correlation 
(-.939) indicates that economically disad- 
vantaged students tend to be located in 
school districts with low percentages of 
White students. 

There is a medium-strength negative 
relationship between the percentage of Af- 
rican American and economically 
disadvantaged students ( -.592 ). 

The strong negative relationship be- 
tween c /c Hispanic and 7< Other (-.858) 
indicates that students in the Asian and 
Native American category are not usually 
located in school districts in Bexar Count\ 



with high Hispanic enrollments. 

The very high relationship between c h 
Hispanic and c /c Economically Disadvan- , 
taged (+.943) indicates that Hispanic 
students in Bexar County districts have a 
very strong tendency to be economically 
disadvantaged. 

There is a medium-to-strong negative 
relationship between students in the Asian 
and Native American category and 9c Eco- 
nomically Disadvantaged in Bexar County 
(-.763). " 

Implications 

Data presented by the Texas Educa- 
tion Agency and analyzed by IDRA raises 
some serious questions about school perfor- 
mance in Texas as well as in Bexar County. 
The finding that the majority of all students 
in the State are unable to perform at the 
minimum level established by the state board 
is very disappointing. Even the perfor- 
mance of White students who have enjoyed 
a privileged position in the distribution of 
educational resources in Texas leaves much 
to be desired. The failure of more than one- 
third (38.2 r /r ) of White students in the state 
to meet minimum state expectations indi- 
cates the extent of inadequacies in the state 
educational system. 

Broken down into different catego- 
ries of students the picture becomes even 
more dismal. African American, Hispanic 
and economically disadvantaged students 
are failing at almost twice the rate of White 
students. 

There is no school district in Bexar 
County with an exemplary performance in 
the education of all its student population. 
Higher passing rates for school districts are 
very much a function of the proportion of the 
student body which comes from the White, 
middle class. On the other hand, there are no 
school districts in which minority and disad- 
vantaged students are performing well. 

Although there may be a need for a 
drastic revision of Texas school practices a^ 
indicated by all performance on the TAAS. 
there is a desperate need for an immediate 
focus on the education of minority and dis- 
advantaged students. 

The past practice of blaming the vic- 
timized minority and disadvantaged 
population for its poor performance is thor- 
oughly discredited by the TEA evaluation. 
It is readily evident that Texas schools are 
not providing the assistance necessary for 
raising the performance of students most in 
need of this assistance. 
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School Reform Efforts 

State and national school reform ef- 
forts which focus on the raising of academic 
standards without providing more school 
assistance for the students to meet the stan^ 
dards are doomed to failure. 

Similarly, quick fixes, such as the 
punitive educational reforms of the 1984 
legislation, are not the solutions for the 
dismal performance of Texas students. Long 
range solutions must focus on the interac- 
tion between student and teacher, with 
assurances that the characteristics and needs 
of students are adequately addressed in the 
instructional program. 

Staff training, individual diagnosis and 
prescription, enrichment experiences, and 
appropriate materials and methodology in e 
essential for raising the performance of stu- 
dents. 

Accountability 

It is reasonable that the educational 
system, including its policy making board 
and its professional employees be held ac- 
countable for the performance of all of its 
students. Even high performing districts in 
Bexar County fail to provide adequate edu- 
cational experiences for minority and 
disadvantaged students. The results of this 
study show that the recognition of exempla- 
ry performance should be discontinued for a 
district unless its scores are representative 
of all its students, including minority seg- 
ments of the school population. 

Each school district should be held 
accountable f or satisfactory performance of 
all of its student body, not only for that 
segment of the student body that they find 
easiest to educate. 

The enrollment of large numbers of 
minority and disadvantaged students should 
not be a rationalization for poor school 
performance. There is a sufficient number 
of innovative school programs in which the 
performance of minority and disadvantaged 
students is exemplary to argue against the 
use of deficit models. Schools cannot at- 
tribute poor performance to a large number 
of atypical students. 

School Choice 

An i nteresting by-product of this studs 
is its application toa popularspecific reform 
strategy - school choice. Minorities are 
skeptical of this strategy, in that there is little 
provision for adequate transportation that 
would guarantee a choice for the economi- 
cally disadvantaged. In addition, there is a 
Ethnicity and School • continued on (mm I ' 
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lack of guarantee that high performing schools will accept appli- 
cants without an overt or covert regard for race, ethnicity, 
socio-economic class, gender, or handicaps. 

The results of this study raise an additional concern. Which 
are the high performing schools or districts? From a minority or 
economically disadvantaged perspective there are no high perform- 
ing districts. The choice available between enrollment in a school 
district where only 20^ of the ethnic group meet the minimum 
competency levels oftheTAAS and enrollment in a school district 
where only 25% of the students meet the minimum competency 
levels does not provide a sufficient performance gain to justify the 
massive logistical problems of the choice strategy. 



Resources 

Haney, Walter M.. George F. Madaus & Robert Lyons. (1993). The 
Fractured Marketplace jor Standardized Test 'tig. National Com- 
mission on Testing and Public Policy, Kluwer Acader Ac Publishers, 
Boston. MA. 

Texas Education Agency. ( 1994). Impact of Education Reform on Students 

At Risk in Texas. Austin. TX. 
Texas Education Agency. (Fall 1993). Snapshot '93: 1992-93 School 

District Profiles. Publication No. GE4 170 01 . Austin, TX. 
Texas Education Agency. (Fall 1 993). Special Supplement, Snapshot '93: 

1992-93 District Profiles. Publication No. GE4 17003. Austin, TX. 
Texas Education News. (March 14. 1994). Austin, TX. 

Dr. Maria Robledo Monte eel is Executive Director of 1DRA. Dr. Jose A. 
Cardenas is founder and Director Emeritus of IDRA. 
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level voucher, or with children who are 
unable to meet the entry criteria that will 
almost surely be used in private school 
settings. In turn, entire communities will 
have fewer choices. By providing mecha- 
nisms for the empowerment to abandon 
public schools, public schools in the com- 
munity have less chance of improving with- 
out public support for local schools, partic- 
ularly by those families whose children are 
no longer enrolled there. While some pro- 
pose that poor performing schools will be 
closed down, choice proponents fa :i to dis- 
cuss where the students from those settings 
might end up. 

The assumption that the provision of 
vouchers automatically increases levels of 
parental participation is also an untried prop- 
osition, based only on the unique groups of 
parents who currently enroll their children 
in private schools. No doubt some of the 
same issues that plague public schools' abil- 
ities to involve varying types of parents 
would be mirrored in the private school 
setting, particularly if those schools use the 
same ineffective parental invol vement meth- 
ods used in many existing public school 
settings. 

A major question related to choice 
involves the extent to which real access 
would be available to all students wishing to 
attend alternative school settings. Most 
choice plans ignore student transportation 
issues, or side-step them with phrases such 
as %% to the extent that tax revenues allow, 
every effort will be made to provide trans- 
portation for students." 

Related also to access or "true choice" 
is the question of whether and if private 
schools will recruit or accept students who 
are different, e.g., students with special 
needs, minorities, low income children, dis- 
abled students, students who do not speak 
English. Lacking federal incentives or dis- 
^Qy^ncentives, many private schools routinely 
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exclude special populations through entrance 
exams or others strategies. It is doubtful that 
many schools would offer much of a choice 
to special needs pupils, particularly if the 
choice plan made no provision for the extra 
funding required to effectively address the 
unique instructional needs of these popula- 
tions. The use of vouchers, it has been said, 
is more akin to seeking country club mem- 
bership than to using gift certificates at a 
department store. In the former, they decide 
whether they want you (are you the right 



Schools will have a choice 
of students while famili es 
and communities will have 
fewer choices. 

class, the right color? the right religion? will 
you "fit in"? ); in the latter, you decide where 
and what you buy. 

It is clear that a critical look at the 
questions surrounding the working of a 
"choice-driven" funding scheme raises more 
questions than answers. One of the major 
underlying questions not raised often enough 
in the choice debate is how it will produce 
the grand results its proponents' promise. 
While some research does reflect that pri- 
vate schools do well in some cases with 
certain types of students, an analysis of 
private school family profiles suggests that 
groups currently using private schools are 
already unique. It may be their tendency to 
self-select that produces the results so often 
touted by choice champions. Will private 
schoolsretaintheirpast track record given a 
very different clientele? Nocomprehensive 
study exists that provides that answer. 

Who ultimately, then, has the choice 
about who enrolls at what schools? Any 
choice plan that provides specific dollar 
limits on the amount of the voucher will 



automatically limit some families to the 
funding level provided. Some fami lies will 
be able to supplement the base; others will 
not. Yet the cost of providing a voucher 
equal to whatever the highest tuition is 
currently charged would increase the need 
for education funding at least tenfold. Even 
if unlimited funding were provided, schools 
would at some point be faced with their 
capacity/facility limits. Faced with 200 
applicants andonly ten openings, who would 
make the choice about who enrolls? If past 
trends hold, accepting schools would them- 
selves exercise overt or covert mechanisms 
for making choices, leaving rejected stu- 
dents an opportunity to seek second, third, 
and fourth "choices" of enrollment. 

Whether it's called choice, parental 
choice, free schools, vouchers or whatever 
euphemisms become fashionable, use of 
public funds for private education is pro- 
hibited by many state constitutions. The 
framers of those documents intended for the 
states to exercise their obligation to educate 
their citizenry by providing public, free 
schools to all children. If the public schools 
need improvement, and we at IDRA agree 
that they need great improvement, then let 
us do that. 

Resources 

False Choices: Why School Vouchers Threaten 
Our Children 's Future. A special issue 
of Rethinking Schools. (1992). Milwau- 
kee, WI. 

Gorwin, R.G.&M.R. Dianda. (September 1 993). 
"What can We Really Expect from Large 
Scale Voucher Programs." Phi Delta 
Kappan* pp, 67-74. 

Glenn, C.L. (November/December 1992). 
"What's really at stake in the choice 
debater* The Clearinghouse Vol. 66. 
No. 2, pp. 75-78. 

Houston, P.D. (September, 1993). "School 
Vouchers: The Latest California Joke." 
Phi Delta Kappan, pp. 61-66. 

Kozol, J. (1991), "Savage Inequalities." Chil- 
dren in American Schools. New York: 
Crown. 
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Resources on School Choice 



In Massachusetts, 
the combination of 
economic recession and 
school choice offers a 
glimpse of how poorly 
designed school choice 
programs can push school 
districts into disastrous 
directions. . . stripped 
of its rhetorical trappings 
the plan encouraged 

STUDENTS TO LEAVE. 

- Stan Karp 
"Massachusetts: Robbing The 
Poor To Pay The Rick, " False 
Choices: Why School Vouchers 
Threaten Our Children's Future . 
A Special Issue of Rethinking 
Schools September 1992. 



Addition a X Readings and Information 



Asher, Carol. "Retravelling the Choice Road/' Hazard Educational Review, Summer 
1994, pp. 209-221. 

Cardenas. Jose A. "Is School Consolidation the Solution to Achieving School Finance 
Equity." IDRA Newsletter. February 1988, pp. 1-4. 

Cdrdenas, Jose A. "The Impact of School Wealth Variation: Why Money Matters" 

IDRA Newsletter. April 1993, pp. 2, 14. 

"Parental Choice Guidelines." IDRA Newsletter. February 1990, p. 13. (Reprinted with 
permission from What's Happening in Washington, The National PTA Legislative 
Newsletter. December 1989/January 1990.) 

Scott, Bradley & Anna De Luna. Magnet Schools: Pockets of Excellence in a Sea of 
Diversity. San Antonio, TX: IDRA. 1994. 

'The School Choice Debate/' Rethinking Schools. Spring 1993, pp. 18-19. 



Titles in bold arc available from IDRA at no cost. 

Contact IDRA \\ Communications Manager to obtain reprints. Thank \'(nt. 



In Memoriam 



Edward J. Meade, Jr. 

The education community was saddened to learn that Ed J. Meade, Jr. has passed away. He was a senior program 
officer at the Fo.d Foundation for almost thirty years. He had many responsibilities at the Foundation, including the 
development and management of a wide and diverse range of research, training, demonstration and policy programs in 
human development, urban affairs, human services, and most especially, in education. His interest and involvement in 
education ranged from preschool to the graduate level. He participated in the development of educational policy and 
services for children and youth in at-risk situations, teacher education, community involvement, educational technology, 
school and college improvement, and the organization, governance and management of education at the local, state and 
federal levels. 

IDRA's relationship with Ed Meade was a long and close one. As administrative officer of IDRA's Ford Foundation 
sponsored programs, he received and reviewed all our financial and programmatic reports from our inception to his 
retirement. He also served as program officer for IDRA's School Dropout Collaborative. After his retirement from the 
Ford Foundation, he provided extensive assistance in establishing relationships between IDRA and other entities with 
similar interests and purposes. 

In ourmany dealings with him, he was always interested, knowledgeable and helpful. Much of our success in school 
finance reform, multicultural education and dropout prevention can be attributed to his leadership and assistance. 

As an organization, IDRA has lost a valuable resource. Personally we have lost a close friend. We will miss our 
close relationship with him, whether asking for his assistance in the design and implementation of a new educational project, 
or just discussing batting and carned-run averages for his beloved Mets. 
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Schedule of IDRA Training and Workshop Activities 



DATE 

Aug. 2 

Aug. 3 
Aue. 3-5 



•\ug. 4 
Aug. 5 

Aug 8 

Aug. 9 
Aug. 10 

Aug 10-12 

Aug. 1 1 

Aug. 12 

Aug 13 
Aug. 15 

Aug 15-17 

Aug. 16 

Aug. 17 



Aue. 18 



SCHOOL DISTRICT/AGENCY 

New Mexico State University 

New Mexico State University 
Beeville Head Start 

Mission Independent School District (ISD) 

Camden, Arkansas (AR) 

East Baton Rouge, Louisiana (LA) 

Lubbock ISD 
Asherton ISD 
Camden. AR 
KingsvillelSD 

Laredo Head Start 
SouthsidelSD 

McAllcn ISD 
McAllenlSD 
Lasara ISD 
Southside ISD 

Lyford ISD 



CotullalSD 
El Paso ISD 

Rio Grande City Consolidated ISD (CISD ) 
Asherton ISD 
La Villa ISD 
Progreso ISD 
Southside ISD 

Edcouch-ElsalSD 

Harlingen ISD 
Pearsall ISD 
Houston ISD 
Midland ISD 

Pearsall ISD 

Rio Grande City CISD 

San Felipe Del Rio CISD 

United ISD 
Dallas ISD 

Houston ISD 

Rio Grande City CISD 
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TOPIC 

English as a Second Language (ESL) in 

the Content Areas 
Validating Students' Culture 
Using Learning Centers Effectively In a 

Preschool Center 
Role of the Para-Professional 

Educational Equity 
Integrating Technology into the ESL 
Classroom 

Multicultural Awareness 
Parent Training 
Educational Equity 

Program Design-Technique Assistance 

Management Training 
Designing a Developmentally 
Appropriate Program 
Learning Strategies for the Content Areas 
ESL Strategies 

Higher Order Thinking Skills 
Designing a Developmentally 

Appropriate Program 
Cooperative Learning 
Make & Take Activities/Reading 

Strategies 
Reading Strategies 
Role of the Para-Professional in a 

Bilingual/ESL Classroom 
Technical Assistance 
Parent Training 
ESL Strategies ( Secondary ) 
Institute for the Para-Professional 
Designing a Developmentally 

Appropriate Program 
Language Proficiency Assessment 

Committees (LPAC) Training 
Reading Strategies: Part I 
ESL for Content Area Teachers 
High Expectations 
Role of the Para-Professional in a 

Bilingual/ESL Classroom 
ESL Techniques (Secondary) 
Technical Assistance 
Developmentally Appropriate Practices 

in a Bilingual Preschool Program 
Cooperative Learning 
Coca-Cola Valued Youth Program 

(VYP) 
Team Building 

New Teacher Training on Project 
STRIKE (Student Teacher Reading 
Involvement as a Key to Excellence) 
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Schedule of IDRA Training and Workshop Activities 



DATE SCHOOL DISTRICT/AGENCY 

Aug. 1 8 South San Antonio ISD 

Aug. 19 Laredo ISD 

San Angelo ISD 

Weslaco ISD 
Aug. 22 South San Antonio ISD 

Aug. 23-24 Mc Allen ISD 

Aug. 24 Nebraska State Education Agency (SEA) 

Socorro ISD 

South San Antonio ISD 
Aug. 24-25 Weslaco ISD 

Aug. 26 Rio Grande City CISD 

Aug. 27 AshertonlSD 

Eagle Pass ISD 

Education Service Center (ESC), Region 20 
Aug. 29 Uvalde ISD 

Weslaco ISD 
Aug 31- Sept 2 Brownsville ISD 



Am.ist 1 - s\i (;cs:i 31, 1994 



TOPIC 

Coca-Cola VYP 
The CALLA Model 
The Role of the Para-Professional in a 
Bilingual/ESL Classroom 
Coca-Cola VYP 
Coca-Cola VYP 
Strategy Training 
Validating Students' Culture 
Higher Order Thinking Skills 
Coca-Cola VYP 
Coca-Cola VYP 
Trainer of Trainers 
Parent Training 
Whole Language 
Parents as Teachers 
Project Adelante 
Coca-Cola VYP 
Valued Youth Program 
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